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Environmentally Sensitive Area Victim of Loophole in Rules 


by Corey Lewis 

It’s been almost two years since I 
last brought you an update of the situa¬ 
tion at the Vinemount Quarry Environ¬ 
mentally Sensitive Area (ESA). 

You will recall in the February 2000 
Wood Duck an article describing the 
former City of Stoney Creek’s illegal 
dumping practices in part of the ESA 
known as 87 Acre Park. That case is 
still ongoing, with a final conclusion 
expected at the end of January. A 
three day trial is scheduled in which 
the City will answer to charges laid 
under section 27 of the Ontario Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Act. 

Unfortunately, just as we start to 
wrap things up in the publically-owned 
south west corner of the ESA, a new, 
and even more serious threat has taken 
hold in the privately-owned north east. 
This quadrant of the ESA is primarily 
mature swamp forest surrounded by 
wet meadow habitat. By area it con¬ 
tains roughly a third of the ESA land, 
and a full half of the swamp habitat. 

About a year ago the property was 
purchased by a Winona resident. It 
had been up for sale on and off for 


years, but because the land is so low, 
and subject to severe flooding, few 
people wanted the risk. It is this fact 
alone that has protected the habitat 
from development. 

Last summer, the new owner 
plowed every inch of the property that 
was not treed. He had taken advan¬ 
tage of the dry weather to clear the 
wetland of all vegetation outside the 
swamp boundary, and carved drainage 
channels through trees. 

This work involved removing sev¬ 
eral dozen mature trees in order to get 
the bulldozer through the forest and 
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reach the rest of the wet meadow on 
the other side. 

Once the property was effectively 
drained of all surface water, the more 
destructive work began. 

With permission from the City of 
Hamilton in the form of an open-ended 
fill permit, the owner stripped off al¬ 
most all of the topsoil on the east side 
of the forest, and started bringing in 
several dozen truckloads of fill. The 
fill was mostly cement blocks, brick, 
broken concrete, and asphalt. 

By this point, several people had 
started to take notice, and began call¬ 
ing the City to ask what was going on. 
It was suggested the owner’s intent 
was to build a house on the lot, and he 
had been given permission to elevate 
the land and construct a large berm, to 
block or divert the spring flood. 

In addition, it was learned that 
eventually, every single tree was going 
to be removed from the property. In 
terms of area, the direct result will be a 
loss of 25 acres of sensitive wildlife 
habitat, and an unimaginable indirect 
impact on the remaining lands as the 
overall hydrology of the ESA changes. 
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So why was the City allowing this 
kind of development to take place in an 
ESA, especially one that the City itself 
owns more than a third of? Not only 
were they allowing it, but a fill permit 
was actually given to support it! 

You probably thought, as I first 
did, that an Environmental Impact Study 
(EIS), should have been ordered by 
the City to determine the impact such 
activities would have on the integrity 
of the ESA as a whole. Well it all 
comes down to definitions. 

The Regional Official Plan (ROP), 
states that all “land use changes” in or 
adjacent to an ESA that might have 
negative impacts on the ESA are to be 
referred to the Environmentally Sensi¬ 
tive Areas Impact Evaluation Group 
(ESAIEG) for review. It is this group 
of pre-appointed experts which will 
decide if the proposal meets the re¬ 
quirements of the policy. 

The problem is that turning an ESA 
into a residential property is NOT con¬ 
sidered a “land use change” according 
to the definition in the ROP. In other 
words, a review by ESAIEG can only 
be required if a “zoning change” is 
applied for. In the case of the 
Vinemount Quarry ESA, the zoning is 
“agricultural”, which already does per¬ 
mit a single family dwelling. 

In the Stoney Creek Official Plan 
however, Section B. 1.2.1 states that 
when “development” is “proposed” in 
accordance with the land use designa¬ 
tions of an ESA, the City shall “require 
the proponent to prepare and submit 
an Environmental Impact Statement”. 

So again we ask, “Why didn’t the 
City require the study based on Sec¬ 


tion B.1.2.1?” Again, the definitions 
fail us. According to this section, the 
development has to be “proposed”, and 
in this case, the proponent only sought 
a fill permit, not a building permit. 

A fill permit is not considered “de¬ 
velopment” in the definitions of the 
Planning Act. 

So that’s the loophole! Even though 
the Official Plans say that the City can 
order a Environmental Impact Study 
when the land use changes, or a devel- 


by John Hannah 

After hearing A1 Wormington’s in¬ 
terview on CBC Radio’s As It Hap¬ 
pens (Wednesday January 16, 2002, 
7:30 p.m.), I thought it would be inter¬ 
esting for our Club members to know 
that Alan Wormington is one of the 
elite birders on the Zeiss sponsored 
search for the last of the Ivory-billed 
Woodpeckers. He will be searching 
the 30 square mile area in Louisiana 
hoping to verify the woodpeckers sta¬ 
tus. A1 is also on the current team of 
naturalists updating our local Natural 
Areas Inventory. We wish him the 
best of luck. If you are interested in 
more information on this special wood¬ 
pecker or daily updates on the search 
progress you should check out the web 
sites below. 

The following website will be post¬ 
ing daily reports direct from the search 
team in Louisiana: http://www.zeiss.de/ 
C1256AF70046CD9F 

The following site has consider¬ 
able background information on the 
species, and the project including the 
search team: http://www,museum. 


opment is proposed, any land owner 
can effectively destroy their portion of 
an ESA without repercussion, as long 
as it’s done before a “building” permit 
is sought, or a re-zoning is required. 

This skirmish is heating up in the 
east, and it is hoped that we can get 
this loophole closed in the new City of 
Hamilton Official Plan. Unfortunately, 
it may be a couple years before that 
takes shape, and in the meantime, every 
ESA in the City is at risk, jjjjj 


lsu.edu/~Remsen/IBW.html 

The following has extensive info 
on Ivory-billed Woodpecker, including 
a RECORDING of the species: http:// 
www.crvptokeeper.com/ivorv.htm 
(click bottom right link) 

The following is an article pub¬ 
lished in USA Today, http:// 
www.usatodav.com/news/health 
science/scicnce/bioloizv/2002-01-17- 
ivorv-billed.htm ^ 

Woodworker 

Wanted 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
is interested in hearing from any 
Club members who are woodwork¬ 
ers and are interested in helping 
with the design and construction of 
a commemorative plaque. This 
plaque will be used to annually 
record the recipients of the 
Volunteer(s) of the Year award. 
Please contact Glenn Barrett as 
soon as possible if you are inter¬ 
ested in assisting with this Club 
project (905-525-2142). 


Search for the Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
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Chipmunk Hibernation In Mild Winters 


by Kara Vlasman 

QUESTION: We live in East 
Flamborough; our property is inhabited 
by quite a few chipmunks. During the 
prolonged autumn of 2001 we did not 
see any of the chipmunks around; they 
seemed to have commenced hiberna¬ 
tion at the usual time, disregarding the 
mild weather. We are wondering what 
triggers hibernation; is it day-length 
rather than temperature? Does any¬ 
body know the answer? - Freek & Ina 
Vrugtman 

RESPONSE: With the onset of 
winter, chipmunks enter hibernation and 
are relatively inactive from late fall 
through the winter months. They pass 
most of the winter away in under¬ 
ground nests where they are safe from 
predators and in an environment above 
freezing temperatures. Their hiberna¬ 
tion is restless, however, and chipmunks 
wake up intermittently (around every 
two weeks), to eat small amounts of 
stored food and to expel wastes. 

You may notice their tracks in the 
snow on warm, sunny, winter days. 
Emerging from hibernation in March, 
chipmunks sometimes burrow up 
through a meter of snow. In order for 
the chipmunk to survive such a long 
period of sleep, it eats enough in the 
summer months to almost double its 
weight before the winter. 

Chipmunks are considered ‘true 
hibernators’ unlike bears who merely 
enter a ‘lethargic state’ or long nap. A 
true hibernator reduces its body tem¬ 
perature to nearly freezing tempera¬ 
tures during hibernation, accompanied 
with a dramatic decrease in heart rate. 



Ask A 
Naturalist 


A regular Wood Duck feature. 
Send us your nature queries, and 
we ’ll try to get you an answer. 


crease in heart rate, maintain a body 
temperature close to normal during 
their long inactive winter. 

Now for the million-dollar ques¬ 
tion: What is it that triggers hiberna¬ 
tion ? 

Truth be told, the jury is still out on 
this one. Several factors have been 
recognized as potential hibernation trig¬ 
gers including: 


As the chipmunk enters hiberna¬ 
tion, its heart beat drops from around 
350 beats per minute to only 4 beats 
per minute - within hours of retiring to 
its den! Body temperature drops from 
37 °C to just 3 °C. 

The chipmunks’ metabolism slows 
down, and in so doing, body food stores 
(brown fat or adipose tissue) are used 
up very slowly. This allows the chip¬ 
munk to maintain itself during its long 
state of inactivity. In contrast, bears, 
although experiencing a dramatic de- 



1) shorter daylight periods 

2) a drop in ambient temperature 

3) a decrease in food availability 

4) the animal’s ‘biological clock’ 

So this marvel of nature has yet to 
be fully unraveled, although the more 
popular belief at this time is that the 
low light levels and shorter days asso¬ 
ciated with the oncoming of winter are 
the underlying triggers. This would 
explain why the Vrugtmans didn’t see 
chipmunks around in the late fall, de¬ 
spite our unseasonably mild tempera¬ 
tures. i 

We do know, however, that hiber¬ 
nating animals have something in their 
blood called HIT or Hibernation In¬ 
ducement Trigger. Recent research 
indicates that HIT is a type of opiate 
chemically related to morphine. 

As the days get shorter, the tem¬ 
perature changes, and food becomes 
scarce, HIT induces hibernation. How 
the production of HIT is triggered is 
still a mystery. Interestingly, research¬ 
ers have found that non-hibernating 
animals can be made to exhibit signs of 
hibernation when treated with HIT from 
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a hibernating animal. Additional stud¬ 
ies show melatonin, a hormone whose 
production responds to light, may also 
be involved in hibernation. 

Although there is still more research 
to be done on the trigger(s) of hiberna¬ 
tion, there has been great excitement 
stimulated by the discovery of HIT. 

Environmental 

Nominations 

The Environmentalists of the Year 
Awards Committee is seeking nomi¬ 
nations for the 2001 Awards.The 
awards have been given out since 1979 
to honour individuals and groups who 
have made a significant contribution to 
the protection and/or enhancement of 
the environment in the City of Hamil¬ 
ton. The HNC is one of the sponsoring 
organizations. Funding is provided by 
the TD Canada Trust Friends of the 
Environment Foundation. 

Past recipients include Dr. Victor 
Cecilioni, Ray Lowes, Gil Simmons, 
Dr. Jack Vallentyne, Bruce Duncan, 
Don McLean, William Randall, Lynda 
Lukasik, GASP, and the Save the Val¬ 
ley Committee. 

Nominations must be submitted by 
March 31, 2002 to the committee c/o 
269 Wexford Avenue South, Hamil¬ 
ton, Ontario L8K 2P4. A nomination 
form is available on the website of the 
Western Lake Ontario Environmental 
Coalition at www.hwcn.org/link/wloec 
or by phoning John Struger at (905) 
336-4966 or (905) 547-5116. 

The awards will be presented at 
the Annual Dinner at the Hillcrest Res¬ 
taurant, Concession Street, Hamilton 
at 6 p.m. on Wednesday June 5.|H 
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Compounds that mimic HIT have 
been used by scientists to demonstrate 
their potential use in preserving donor 
organs for longer periods of time prior 
to transplant operations and for increas¬ 


ing organ survival time in severely in¬ 
jured people awaiting emergency care. 
Its potential use in space travel, by 
placing humans into a state of hiberna¬ 
tion, is also being contemplated. HI 


Geology of the Niagara Escarpment 


by Heather Bowman 

The Niagara Escarpment Geology 
walk, hosted by John Hannah, took 
place on Saturday, January 19. Greeted 
with hazy rays and an energetic fresh¬ 
ness, a small group of fourteen met in 
Dundas for an intellectual journey that 
spanned millions of years. 

The physical journey began on 
Sydenham Road where one is able to 
truly appreciate the grandness of the 
wall of rock towering above. We 
aligned ourselves in the gutters hang¬ 
ing on John’s words. 

I can only imagine what the “car- 
people” were thinking as they drove 
by a group of adults staring up at what 
is seemingly uninteresting rock. Per¬ 
haps just seeing us will stimulate their 
curiosity. 

After weaving tales of calcium 
critters and glacial giants, John eagerly 
lead us to Rock Chapel where we 
learned of newly discovered creatures, 
old cedars and geological adventures. 

Our walk took us down an outdoor 
exhibit where one is able to see the 
layers of rock that have formed 
throughout history. Through John’s 
careful eyes and childlike excitement 
we were able to view a fossilized hint 
of our past. 

In all it is difficult to determine 
whether it is the information I absorbed 



or the friendship extended that I en¬ 
joyed the most. 


John was wonderfully energetic and 
informative; the information shared by 
others was equally valued and appre¬ 
ciated. I am a new member to the 
Hamilton Naturalist Club and if the 
degree of kindness and love of nature 
is any indication of what I may expect 
then my only regret is that 1 didn’t join 
sooner. §|§ \ 
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Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 2001 Summary of Hamilton Region 


by Rob Dobos 

The first field season of the sec¬ 
ond Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas was 
very successful across the province 
and in the Hamilton Region (Region 
15). While data is still being received 
by the Atlas Office and entered into 
their database, breeding data for at 


region is broken into thirty-one 10 km 
by 10 km squares. Each of these 
squares has been taken on by a volun¬ 
teer, all of them experienced birders, 
and the majority of whom are Hamil¬ 
ton Naturalists’ Club members. The 
table provides a list of the squares and 
their volunteers. 


most of the effort, however, for some 
squares, additional atlassers submitted 
data for those squares. In particular, 
as a result of breeding bird survey 
work conducted this past summer by 
Bob Curry and Alan Wormington for 
the Nature Counts project (the update 


least 258 species for all of Ontario has 
been submitted by over 1000 volun¬ 
teers. In this article, I will summarize 
the results and highlights of the atlas 
for Region 15 in 2001. 

The information presented here is 
based on a review of data sheets sub¬ 
mitted to the regional coordinator, and 
should not be considered to be the 
“official” final summary for the year. 

Region 15 comprises the western 
half of the Niagara Peninsula from 
Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, easterly to 
Grimsby and Dunnville and westerly to 
Westover and Jarvis (see map). The 



In order to ensure ad¬ 
equate coverage, a mini¬ 
mum effort of 20 hours 
per square is required over 
the five years of the Atlas 
period. Based on data 
from the first atlas, about 
75 percent of the species 
in a square will be found 
by an experienced ob¬ 
server in about 20 hours, 
and after that, the number 
of new species will drop 
off quickly with additional 
effort. In this first year, 
19 of the 31 squares in our 
region had received this 
minimum 20 hours of ef¬ 
fort. Here is a list of the 
top ten squares in terms of 
hours of effort: 

17NH78 91.50 

17NH88 69.25 

17PH07 59.75 

17PH14 57.00 

17NH87 54.75 

17PH08 52.50 

17NH97 41.50 

17NH79 38.50 

17PH15 34.00 

17NH77 32.33 

In most cases, the pri¬ 
mary atlasser contributed 


Square # 

Square Name 

Volunteer 

17NH73 

Nanticoke 

Barry Jones 

17NH74 

Jarvis 

Barry Jones 

17NH75 

Hagersville 

John Olmsted 

17NH76 

Oshweken 

Bill Lamond 

17NH77 

Middleport 

Don Wills 

17NH78 

Jerseyville 

Sheldon McGregor 

17NH79 

Westover 

Rob Dobos 

17NH83 

Selkirk South 

Barry Jones 

17NH84 

Selkirk 

John Miles 

17NH85 

Nelles Corners 

Mike Furber 

17NH86 

Caledonia 

Bob Stamp 

17NH87 

Mount Hope 

Mike Street 

17NH88 

Ancaster 

Jim Heslop 

17NH89 

Dundas 

Brian Wylie 

17NH94 

Rainhanr 

Dave Don 

17NH95 

Cayuga 

Tom Crooks 
/Rick Ludkin 

17NH96 

York 

Rick Ludkin 

17NH97 

Binbrook 

George Naylor 

17NH98 

Hamilton 

Dave Copeland 

17NH99 

Hamilton Bay 

Bob Curry 

17PH04 

South Cayuga 

Wolfgang Luft 

17PH05 

Canfield 

Gerard McNaughton 

17PH06 

Caistorville 

Tom Crooks 

17PH07 

Woodbum 

Peter Thoem 

17PH08 

Stoney Creek 

Lois Evans 

17PH09 

Burlington (lake) Bob Curry 

17PH14 

Port Maitland 

Jim Smith 

17PH15 

Dunnville 

Jim Smith 

17PH16 

Winslow 

Margaret Walton 

17PH17 

Smithville 

Michael Clark 

17PH18 

Grimsby 

Kevin McLaughlin 
/Rob Waldhuber 
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to the Hamilton Natural Areas Inven¬ 
tory), this provided additional effort for 
squares in the City of Hamilton. 

The average observer effort per 
square in 2001 was 25.77 hours. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the squares in the south¬ 
ern part of the region received less 
effort than those in the north closer to 
Hamilton. Five of the 31 squares in the 
region did not receive any atlasser ef¬ 
fort during the first year, however, it is 
expected that these will get full cover¬ 
age by the end of the five years. 

Breeding evidence (confirmed, 
probable and possible) for a total of 
153 species was recorded in the region 
during 2001. This compares to a total 
of 157 species during the first atlas 
from 1981-85. The average number of 
species per square this year was 76 
species. The top ten squares in terms 
of number of species were: 


17NH89 

107 species 

17NH79 

104 

17NH78 

99 

17NH88 

95 

17NH84 

90 

17NH85 

89 

17PH08 

87 

17NH97 

84 

17NH96 

83 

17PH14 

83 


Of the 153 species recorded this 
year, for at least 108 of these, or 70 
percent, confirmed breeding evidence 
was recorded. One objective is to ob¬ 
tain confirmed evidence for as many 
of these species as possible by the end 
of the five year period, so we are well 
on our way to this. 

Nine species were recorded this 
year that were not recorded during the 
first atlas. These were: Red-necked 
Grebe, Trumpeter Swan, Redhead, 
Bald Eagle, Peregrine Falcon, Wild 
Turkey, Great Black-backed Gull, Ken¬ 
tucky Warbler and White-throated 
Sparrow. 

Species found with breeding evi¬ 
dence during the first atlas that have 
not yet been recorded, at least in the 
first year, of this atlas are: American 
Wigeon, Northern Shoveler, Common 
Merganser, Red-shouldered Hawk, 
Gray Partridge, Northern Bobwhite, 
Blhck Tern, Barn Owl, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Loggerhead Shrike, Sum¬ 
mer Tanager and Red Crossbill. Hope¬ 
fully some of these will be discovered 
over the next four years, along with 
some additional species! 

Given that we are already only 
four species short of the five year total 
during the first atlas, it is reasonable to 


expect that the total species for the 
region will certainly be higher by the 
end of this atlas period. 

One of the incentives most 
atlassers have is the desire to find a 
rare species breeding in their square, 
and our region certainly has its fair 
share of them. The Atlas Office has 
designated certain species as being pro- 
vincially rare based on their known 
occurrence across Ontario. Other spe¬ 
cies are designated as regionally rare, 
and this category is determined by the 
regional coordinators. 

For records of both provincially 
and regionally rare species, documen¬ 
tation is required for the records to be 
included in the official database by 
completing a “Rare /Colonial Species 
Form” (these forms are also required 
to document colonial nesting species). 

Rare Species Forms have not been 
submitted for all records of rare spe¬ 
cies in our region at this point, and I 
encourage atlassers to please complete 
these and forward them to me in the 
near future. 

Following is a list of regionally and 
provincially rare species for Region 15 
(“+” indicates provincially rare), with 
the number of squares where these 
were recorded in 2001 in brackets: 

Pied-billed Grebe [1] 

Red-necked Grebe + [1] 
Double-crested Cormorant [2] 
American Bittern [3] 

Least Bittern + [1] 

Black-crowned Night-Heron + [3] 
Mute Swan [3] 

Trumpeter Swan + [1] 

American Wigeon 
Northern Shoveler 
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Northern Pintail 
Green-winged Teal [1] 

Redhead + [1] 

Hooded Merganser [1] 

Common Merganser 
Osprey [2] 

Bald Eagle + [1] 

Sharp-shinned Hawk [3] 

Northern Goshawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk + 
Broad-winged Hawk [2] 

Peregrine Falcon + [1] 

Gray Partridge 
Northern Bobwhite + 

Common Moorhen [1] 

American Coot [1] 

Ring-billed Gull [1] 

Herring Gull [1] 

Great Black-backed Gull + [1] 
Caspian Tern + [1] 

Common Tern [1] 

Black Tern + 

Barn Owl + 

Long-eared Owl [1] 

Short-eared Owl + [2] 

Northern Saw-whet Owl [1] 
Common Nighthawk [1] 
Whip-poor-will [1] 

Red-headed Woodpecker + [5] 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
Acadian Flycatcher + [1] 
Blue-headed Vireo 
Tufted Titmouse + [6] 

Sedge Wren [1] 

Golden-crowned Kinglet [1] 
“Lawrence’s” Warbler + [1] 
“Brewster’s” Warbler + [3] 
Magnolia Warbler 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler [2] 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Prairie Warbler + 

Cerulean Warbler + [1] 


Black-and-white Warbler [2] 
Prothonotary Warbler + [1] 
Louisiana Waterthrush + [1] 
Kentucky Warbler + [1] 

Hooded Warbler + [3] 
Yellow-breasted Chat + [1] 
Clay-colored Sparrow [2] 
Henslow’s Sparrow + 

Dickcissel + 

Western Meadowlark [1] 

Purple Finch [1] 

Pine Siskin 

One of the objectives of the atlas 
is to determine relative abundance of 
each species across its range. The 
method for determining this is through 
conducting point counts, whereby the 
observer counts all birds seen and heard 
for five minutes at a specific station. 
Atlassers are asked to do a minimum 
of 25 point counts at predetermined 
but randomly selected stations within 
each square. Point counts are not 
mandatory but they are highly encour¬ 
aged, and atlassers may do more than 
the minimum 25 if they are keen. 

During 2001, point counts were 
done in only 10 squares in our region, 
although several of these had more 
than 25 done. Here is a list of those 
squares with point counts: 


17NH96 

Rick Ludkin 

33 counts 

17NH84 

John Miles 

32 

17PH14 

Jim Smith 

28 

17PH08 

Lois Evans 

25 

17PH15 

Jim Smith 

24 

17NH77 

Don Wills 

18 

17PH07 

Peter Thoem 

17 

17PH17 

Michael Clark 

15 

17NH79 

Rob Dobos 

6 

17NH97 

George Naylor 3 


In the near future, all of the data 
submitted to the Atlas Office will have 
been entered into the database and will 
be available to anyone for viewing on¬ 
line on the Atlas website. This website 
has loads of useful and interesting in¬ 
formation regarding the atlas and is 
well worth a look. The address is: 
www.birdsontario.org . 

While our region is being very well 
covered, new volunteers are always 
welcome. If you are interested in help¬ 
ing out, do not hesitate to contact me. 

Other areas of the province are 
not as well covered, in particular north¬ 
ern and central Ontario. If you are 
able to assist with these areas, the 
Atlas Office would like to hear from 
you. Check out the info on northern 
atlassing on the website, or contact the 
Atlas Office in Guelph at their toll free 
number: 1-866-900-7100. 

There will be a series of atlas work¬ 
shops across Ontario this spring that 
will cover the basics of atlassing, in¬ 
cluding doing point counts. The clos¬ 
est one to the Hamilton area will be in 
Guelph on Sunday, April 14,1:00-4:00 
p.m., at the University of Guelph Ar¬ 
boretum Auditorium. Mark this date 
on your calendar. 

Rob Dobos, Regional Coordinator, 
Region 15; ph: (905) 690-7705; e-mail: 
rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 1^1 
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Day-Long Workshop on Shifting to Pesticide-Free Gardens 


by Laurel Maclvor 

In the last year there have been 
several articles in the Wood Duck con¬ 
cerning environmental and health risks 
of pesticide use. Most literature on the 
issues states that cosmetic (non-agri- 
cultural) pesticide use is unnecessary 
because there are several low cost 
alternatives to using pesticides in your 
gardens. What exactly are these alter¬ 
natives and how do we encourage peo¬ 
ple to make the transition to 
non-chemical solutions? 

The Hamilton Naturalists Club, 
Royal Botanical Gardens, the Cities of 
Hamilton and Burlington, Green Ven¬ 
ture, Burlington Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment Committee and the Conserver 
Society are welcoming local residents 
to learn more about making this transi¬ 
tion at the Green Gardening: Alter¬ 
native Lawn and Garden Care on 
February 23, 2002. 

In addition to the hosting organisa¬ 
tions, we are grateful to the organisa¬ 
tions that are providing financial 
contributions: Ontario Trillium Founda¬ 
tion, Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
and the TD Canada Trust Friends of 
the Environment Foundation - 
Burlington Chapter. 

The day will feature presentations 
in RBG’s auditorium by some Cana¬ 
dian celebrity gardeners. Henry Kock 
will start the day with an overview of 
gardening without chemicals. A fourth- 
generation horticulturist, Henry has 
moved away from pesticide use by 
learning from the natural world. He’ll 
share his experiences from the Uni¬ 
versity of Guelph Arboretum, and his 


home garden. 

In 11 years of filming Gardener’s 
Journal , Kathy Renwald has encoun¬ 
tered few gardens that weren’t or¬ 
ganic. She will show a selection of her 
garden photos to demonstrate ways 
that avid gardeners create balance that 
minimizes pest and disease damage. 

Ed Lawrence will join us courtesy 
of the National Capital Commission of 
Ottawa. Ed is the Chief of Green¬ 
houses and Grounds Services at the 
Official Residences in Ottawa and the 
gardening expert for CBC Radio. He 
will be giving hints for organic rose- 
care from his experience in the gar¬ 
dens of the residences of the Prime 
Minister and the Governor General of 
Canada. 

Lorraine Johnston, author of the 
New Ontario Naturalized Garden, 
will share the insights gained while 
\yriting three books on gardening with 
native plants whereas Ken Parker 
(founder and co-owner of Sweet Grass 
Gardens) will present aspects of gar¬ 
dening with native plants from a more 



spiritual and historical perspective. 

The grande finale will be an “Ask 
the Green Experts” panel where the 
audience will be invited to bring their 
gardening questions to Henry, Ed and 
Lorraine. 

For those interested in attending 
smaller more hands-on workshops, we 
will have a whole variety to choose 
from. Topics will include: Wise Water 
Gardening, Pesticide-free Lawns, Na¬ 
tive Trees, Shrubs and Vines, Alterna¬ 
tives to Turf, Naturalised Design, 
Gardening for Wildlife, Going Organic, 
Pesticide-free Pet Care, and Healthy 
Soil. 

In addition to the presentations and 
workshops, there will be a number of 
related displays, exhibits and vendors. 
A light lunch will be available from 
Compton & Greenland Fine Foods and 
Catering, or for those wishing a greater 
variety, the Garden Cafe will also be 
open. 

There won’t be any advance reg¬ 
istration required; come early to be 
sure to participate in the activities of 
your choice. If you are interested in 
specific workshops where seating is 
limited, we recommend bringing a friend 
to help reserve seats. 

A pesticide-free garden does not 
have to be a lot of work. Take advan¬ 
tage of this fabulous opportunity to 
learn and be inspired by this great vari¬ 
ety of experienced and knowledgeable 
people! For a detailed schedule of the 
day and more information, visit 
www.rbg.ca or call (905) 527-1158, 
ext. 512. ill 
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The HNC Celebrates 2001: The Year of the Volunteer 


By Brian McHattie 

The past year was another busy 
one for the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
with big projects such as "Nature 
Counts: A Natural Areas Inventory of 
the New City of Hamilton", and "Na¬ 
ture in Your Neighbourhood". 

More importantly, as in the past, 
perennial programs continued in fine 
style such as sanctuary work parties at 
Spooky Hollow and Short Hills, the 
collection of bird records, getting this 
wonderful newsletter, The Wood Duck 
out the door, and many other critical 
tasks. 

The difference in 2001, was that it 
was the International Year of the Vol¬ 
unteer. In celebration of this event, the 
HNC recently added up volunteers 
from our various committees and sun¬ 
dry undertakings and came up with 
over 350 active Club members, many 
of them on more than one committee! 
Your Club Executive has obtained styl¬ 
ish commemorative pins to show our 
gratitude to all of our HNC volunteers. 
If you haven’t already done so, we 
invite you to pick up your pins at 
the Club meeting. 

Below, we have outlined the names 
of HNC’ers active on a variety of 
committees in 2001, as well as a few 
words about their work. I apologise for 
missing anyone, as surely I must have. 
For those of you thinking of starting 
your HNC volunteer career, we hope 
that these offerings stimulate you into 
joining a committee and getting in¬ 
volved. To all HNC volunteers, a hearty 
thank you for all of your great work, 
and here’s to a meaningful 2002!. 


Should you be so inspired, please con¬ 
tact our Volunteer Coordinator, Brian 
Wylie (his information is on the back 
of this newsletter). 

Board of Directors (2001/2002) 

Meets nine times/year to administer 
the affairs of the Club. If you want to 
be “in the know”, consider joining our 
next Board to be constituted in Octo¬ 
ber 2002. 

Pierre Arnold Jen Baker 
Glenn Barrett Warren Beacham 
Betty Blashill Doris Clayton 
Tom Crooks Joan Hall 
Ken Hall Margaret McFadyen 
Bill Lamond, Brian McHattie, 
Don McLean, Frank Morley 
Roslynne Price Alf Senior 
Elaine Serena Jean Stollard, 

Brian Wylie Heather Wilson 

Board Nominations Committee 

Responsible for ensuring that the 
Board slate is filled with suitable can¬ 
didates: 

Pierre Arnold 
Brian McHattie 
John Struger 

Membership Committee 

Administer the membership table 
at meetings (one hectic place!), and do 
yeoman’s work processing member¬ 
ships! 

Tom Crooks Jocelyn Neysmith 
Daphne Payne Jean Stollard 
Jim Stollard 

Sanctuary Committee 

In the 1960s, we were the first 
naturalists’ organization in Canada to 


acquire our own sanctuaries. We 
haven’t slowed down and with addi¬ 
tions to both sanctuaries in recent years, 
we are busier than ever. 

This group provides a great oppor¬ 
tunity to members wishing to learn first¬ 
hand about protecting and restoring 
Carolinian forest. 

Glenn Barrett Warren Beacham 
Dana Boyter Hazel Broker 
Alan Ernest John Fischer 
Frank Morley Brian McHattie 
Fred Oliff Jocelyn Neysmith 
Ian Reid Lynn Patterson 

Tony Scacchi Peter Thoem 
Pam Watts Heather Wilson 

Social Table 

What would a Club meeting be 
without goodies to follow up on a fas¬ 
cinating natural history talk that builds 
up the appetite? 

Roger Benson 
Diane Green 
Deborah Lindeman 
Elaine Serena 
Margery Thomson 

Conservation and Education 

The Club has an impressive his¬ 
tory of conducting ground-breaking 
conservation projects and our current 
roster of activities continues in that 
tradition. 

If you have an issue that is near 
and dear to your heart, join this com¬ 
mittee and make things happen! 

Jen Baker Bob Curry 
Diane Green Albert Garafolo 
Joanne Husak Brian McHattie 
Sheila O’Neal Jocelyn Neysmith 
Tyler Smith 
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Nature in Your Neighbourhood 

A sub-committee of the Conser¬ 
vation and Education Committee, this 
group administers our education 
outreach program. 

Jen Baker Glenn Barrett 
Barb McKean Jocelyn Neysmith 

Junior Naturalists' Club 

The last Saturday of the month, 
volunteer leaders take part in teaching 
the naturalists of tomorrow - 6 to 12 
year olds, keen as any you’ll find any¬ 
where. A great training ground for those 
of you considering a career in teaching 
- any takers?! 

Jen Baker Liz Dowsett 
Jill Harris Cindy Gambarotto 
Tanya Mayer Elizabeth Kilvert 
Laurel Mclvor Barb McKean 
Tomiko Robson Jocelyn Neysmith 
Carl Rothfels Cindy Souilliere 
Tom Staton Margery Thomson 
Cheryl Webb Julie Whalen 

Falcon Watch Committee 

(Note: 61 volunteers in field) 

Peregrine falcons are back in Ham¬ 
ilton in a big way. This group makes 
sure that this endangered species con¬ 
tinues to rebound. 

Glenn Barrett Audrey Gamble 
Don Gleig Ann Manson 
John Merriman Mike Street 
Heather Wilson 

Birds of Hamilton Book 

Bob Curry and his crew will be 
producing the first-ever comprehen¬ 
sive treatment of birds in Hamilton - a 
city known as a mecca for birders and 
birds alike! 

Glenn Barrett Bob Curry 
Bruce Duncan 


Bird Study Group 

This group began a decade ago 
and is stronger than ever with a great 
meeting venue and excellent speakers. 
A great place for beginner birders! 
Judith Atkinson Tom Crooks 


Rob Dobos 
Lois Evans 
Glenda Slessor 
Elaine Serena 
Bob Stamp 


George Drought 
Dennis Lewington 
Michael Rowlands 
Kevin McLaughlin 
David Wood 


Christmas Bird Count 

(50 observers in field) 

This timeless tradition continues. 


Mark Jennings, Compiler 


Winter Waterfowl Count 

(10 observers in field) 

Hamilton is a critical overwintering 
spot for waterfowl and the trend infor¬ 
mation this group collects will be even 
more important over time. 

George Naylor, Compiler 


Fall Bird Count 

(98 observers in field) We are one 
of the few naturalists’ clubs that does 
a fall count as well as one at Christ¬ 
mas. This always turns up rarities, and 
as with all of our bird counts, we take 
delight in matching beginners with ex¬ 
perts - a great chance to learn your 
birds. 

Bill Lamond, Compiler 


Noteworthy Bird Records 

(Approximately 50 observers in 
field) Part of the Club's scientific work 
is keeping track of the hundreds of 
records per year brought in by our 
prolific birders. This information is 


priceless and at present is being used 
by the "Nature Counts" and "Birds of 
Hamilton" projects. Soon to be fully 
computerized, this is a key research 
tool and record of change. 

Rob Dobos, Compiler 

Bird Hot Line 

Our network of birders work hard 
to keep everyone informed of exciting 
birds being seen in the area. This may 
increase local tourism as well! 

Keith Dieroff, Compiler 

Web Site 

The Club’s web site has improved 
in leaps and bounds in the last while, 
recently drawing the interest of CBC’s 
Fresh Air show! 

Betty Blashill, Webmaster 

Spring Natural Areas Cleanup 

For many years now, we have 
given back to the community by host¬ 
ing this annual natural areas cleanup 
each spring. A great place to make 
new friends! 

John Struger, Organizer 

Club Contacts 

With our web site, Club phone 
number, and several members sharing 
home, we are easy to reach. 

Brian McHattie Roslynne Price 
Jean Stollard John Struger 
Marg Walton 

Hike Leaders 

We seem to be running more hikes 
than ever before. Something for every¬ 
one and our leaders love to share their 
knowledge of Hamilton’s fantastic natu- 
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ral history. 

Pierre Arnold 
Marilyn Baxter 
Bob Curry 
Lois Evans 
John Hannah 
Wolfgang Luft 


Brenda Axon 
Karl Bruederle 
Rob Dobos 
Dean Gugler 
Bill Lamond 
Brian McHattie 


Kevin McLaughlin Don McLean 
John McLennan Frank Morley 
Jim Pringle Tyler Smith 

Mike Street John Struger 

Steve Worthington Brian Wylie 

Publications Committee 

This group has been busy for the 


past decade, as we have published many 
major works, including natural areas 
inventories, and popular guides for citi¬ 
zens. Nothing gets past them without a 
thorough edit! 

Rob Dobos Susan Doka 

Lois Evans Don McLean 

Jean Stollard 

Wood Duck Mailing Committee 

Probably the best candidates for 
the Club’s unsung heroes, this crew 
quietly goes about stuffing the Duck 
and ensuring you receive your news¬ 
letter on time, with the cooperation of 



Wanted: Clippings About the HNC 


by Doris Clayton 
I am in the process of organizing 
an “Achievements Binder”, which will 
be displayed at future HNC meetings. 
The purpose is to illustrate to mem¬ 
bers, both new and old, what the HNC 
is all about and what our contributions 
to the local community and environ¬ 
ment have been over the years. 

I’m hoping there are some mem¬ 
bers out there who have saved reports 
of HNC in the news that could be 


included in the binder (copies would be 
made). As well, if any members can 
recall specific dates on which note¬ 
worthy events took place, please let 
me know as this would facilitate my 
search of the Hamilton Spectator ar¬ 
chives. I am particularly interested in 
dates prior to 1991, as the archives are 
not searchable on-line before this year. 
Thanks in advance! I can be reached 
at dbclavton@softhome.net or 905-318- 
8474. M 


Canada Post, of course! 


Hazel Broker 
Jo Harschnitz 
Norm Pomfret 
Norm Ralston 
Ian Reid 
Jean Stollard 
Jim Stollard 


Sheila Forbes 
Mary Pomfret 
Marge Ralston 
Barbara Reid 
Doris Rundle 
Maria Sedgewick 
Phyllis Vair 


Wood Duck Article Contributors 

Naturalists and authors too! This 
is your chance to practice your jour¬ 
nalism skills and share your nature ex¬ 
periences. 


Pierre Arnold 
Jen Baker 
Glenn Barrett 
Christine Bishop 
Betty Blashill 
Christine Brown 
Jack Christilaw 
Michael Clark 
Doris Clayton 
Tom Crooks 
Bob Curry 
Rob Dobos 
Susan Doka 
James Dowall 
Bruce Duncan 
Joad Durst 
Jill Dwyer 
Alan Ernest 
Lois Evans 
Irene Fedun 
Audrey Gamble 
Dean Gugler 
Ken Hall 
John Hannah 
Alison Healing 
Mark Jennings 
Aria Johnston 
W.W. Judd 
Bill Lamond 
Brian McHattie I 


Gerald Mclssac 
Laurel Mclvor 
Barb McKean 
John Miles 
Matt Mills 
Frank Morley 
Walter Muma 
Jocelyn Neysmith 
Rose Petersen 
Carl Rothfels 
Michael Rowlands 
Elaine Serena 
Len Simser 
Janice Smith 
Kim Smith 
Tyler Smith 
Shawn Staton 
Jean Stollard 
Jim Stollard 
Mike Street 
Jason Thorne 
Tys Theysmeyer 
Kara Vlasman 
Freek Vrugtman 
Ina Vrugtman 
Margaret Walton 
Brad White 
Russell Whitworth 
Don Wills 
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Butterflies, Moths and More: Chatting with Bill Randal 


Naturalists' History 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Of all the Club members with whom 
I’ve spoken, Bill Randall has the best 
story about discovering the HNC. 

As a boy growing up in Hamilton, 
Bill crossed Victoria Park every day 
on his way to Strathcona School. One 
day, a friend he was with picked up a 
cocoon in the park, a large cocoon 
whose contents was moving (which 
Bill later identified as a polyphemus 
moth). 

This discovery led to a fascination 
with metamorphosis, and sparked Bill’s 
life-long interest in butterflies and 
moths. In the eighth grade, he wrote 
an article on big moths for a school 
assignment, which somehow ended up 
being published in the Wood Duck\ 

As a youth, Bill kept a butterfly 
collection that included several kinds 
of sulphurs and swallowtails, and even 
luna and promethea moths. He found 
butterflies were a wonderful subject to 
study, as they can take an entire morn¬ 
ing to emerge and solidify their wings. 

Though he still gets painted ladies, 
red admirals, skippers and monarchs 
visiting the butterfly bush in his 
backyard, it saddens him that species 
like the luna moth are no longer a 
common sight for local children and 
nature enthusiasts. 

It was the realization that the natu¬ 
ral environment is a necessity to hu¬ 
man survival that led Bill to become a 
founding member of the Conserver 
Society of Hamilton and District. He 
has been Treasurer and Chair of the 
organization, and is currently its Mem- 


The HNC’s long and accom¬ 
plished history means that Club mem¬ 
bers have many stories to share. For 
the next few months, the former Vol¬ 
unteer Corner column will focus on 
the stories shared by our Past Presi¬ 
dents, some whose tenure has been 
recent, others whose HNC memories 
extend back decades. 



bership Secretary. He also maintains 
a number of other volunteer commit¬ 
ments, resulting from his co-founding 
of the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry 
Heritage Museum and past chairman¬ 
ship of the St. George’s Benevolent 
Society, among others. 

He is especially proud of his work 
at the Warplane Heritage Museum, 
where he still leads tours two or three 
days a week. As a World War II 


RCAF veteran who flew the Lancas¬ 
ter bomber, Bill has worked since 1979 
to support the maintenance of this jewel 
in the Museum’s crown. His dedica¬ 
tion helps keep aloft one of only two 
Lancasters in the world that are still 
flying. 

Though he had been aware of the 
Club since his youth, it wasn’t until Bill 
was nearing retirement from his ca¬ 
reer as a teacher and principal that he 
joined the HNC. 

It was the early 1980s, and Bill 
was soon recruited to join the Board as 
Vice-President. By his own admis¬ 
sion, he had a lot to learn about the 
Club’s constitution and responsibilities, 
but he was impressed with the number 
of active young .people in the HNC. 
“There was a good mix of young and 
old members”, recalls Bill, “and it was 
a very busy time”. 

In 1989, the HNC held a 
fundraising dinner and auction to ben¬ 
efit Project Paradise, with Robert 
Bateman as the featured speaker. 
Close on the heels of this major under¬ 
taking, the Club initiated the first Natu¬ 
ral Areas Inventory. 

“It was a time of transition for the 
Club” recalls Bill, as the HNC shed its 
staid reputation in favour of a proactive 
conservation role. There was a peak 
in membership as the environment be¬ 
came a popular concern, and Bill re¬ 
members that “everybody was working 
very hard” within the HNC. 

Many members know Bill Randall 
as the cecropia moth expert. He is 
indeed intrigued by these large moths, 
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which Bill says “will eat any plant with 
a substantial leaf’ (he raises them on 
apple trees). However, it may sur¬ 
prise some to know that he is also a 
birder. He keeps an eye on the local 
pair of mockingbirds in the summer, 
and watches the white-throated spar¬ 
row and northern waterthrush come 


Night of 

by Louise Unitt 

Those in attendance at the Janu¬ 
ary 14 HNC meeting were treated to a 
lively and fascinating presentation by 
guest speaker Ewa Bednarczuk. Her 
topic, the southern flying squirrel, first 
attracted her attention while she was 
studying inbreeding in natural 
populations at the University of Guelph. 

Ewa is currently conducting re¬ 
search on the species at Pt. Pelee as 
she pursues her Master’s degree. The 
flying squirrel was extirpated from that 
area in the 1940’s, a result of habitat 
loss, feral cat predation, and insulari- 
zation. A program of reintroduction 
was initiated, individuals being recruited 
from existing populations in Haldimand 
and Haliburton. 

It’s clear that Ewa is'enamored of 
the feisty chipmunk-sized mammal she 
nicknames “the beast” and intrigued 
by the nocturnal creature’s mysterious 
ways. For her, work is as much an 
affair of the heart as a matter of scien¬ 
tific interest, and she shared with us 
her joy in these small mammals along 
with the factual data. 

A series of slides illustrated their 
appealing looks. Already enormous 
black eyes are encircled by dark rings 
of facial fur. These highlight the size of 


through in the fall. Though downy and 
hairy woodpeckers are more common 
in his area, he’s spotted one or two 
red-headed woodpeckers. 

“We’re part of the ecosystem”, 
notes Bill, and we should be using our 
unique position among species to prac¬ 
tice stewardship. In this era of habitat 


the Southern Flying 



protuberant eyes, trappings common 
to nocturnal species. Ewa fancifully 
likened the dramatic effect to makeup. 


One impressive slide (even elicit¬ 
ing “ah’s” of admiration!) presented a 
close frontal view of a flying squirrel in 
full glide, patagial membrane spread 
wide, creamy white belly in gorgeous 
display. She compared the tail to a 
feather, a sharp contrast to the bushy 
appendage sported by our more famil¬ 
iar squirrel species. 

According to published records, the 
maximum distance covered in one glide 
is 75 metres, but Ewa has witnessed 
even longer glides. She continues to 
marvel at the weirdness of rodents 
being airborne. 


loss and an apparent lack of political 
will, clubs like the HNC and all other 
environmental organizations are so es¬ 
sential”, says Bill. 

“The HNC has a clear direction; it 
knows where the needs are and how 
to handle funds. That’s why I believe 
so strongly in the HNC.”§| 


Squirrels 

Flying squirrels live in a habitat 
composed of mast-producing mixed 
species of deciduous trees, such as 
hickory, oak and maple. Dwelling in 
the upper reaches of the canopy, they 
are seldom seen. As secondary cavity 
nesters, they occupy trunk holes exca¬ 
vated by other species, such as wood¬ 
peckers. If they like the looks of a hole 
that doesn’t happen to be vacant, they 
are not shy about evicting the rightful 
owner. 

While their habit is semi-solitary 
for much of the year, in winter they 
switch to a sociable lifestyle, huddling 
together for warmth within larger tree 
cavities. The most populous aggrega¬ 
tion on record numbers 50 flying squir¬ 
rels in one cavity! 

Diet includes insects, fungi, flow¬ 
ers and buds, with a special fondness 
for nuts and acorns. Flying squirrels 
have a distinctive style of extracting 
the nut meats. Skilled surgeons, they 
sever the shell neatly, incising a smooth 
elliptical opening, in marked contrast to 
the raggedy edges chipmunks leave 
behind. Ewa brought along samples of 
both types of discarded shells for our 
inspection. 

Checking out broken shells litter¬ 
ing the forest floor can provide a use- 
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ful clue and often the only evidence of 
the presence of flying squirrels in an 
area. Ewa went on to reveal her sub¬ 
jects’ “bloodthirsty” appetite for eggs 
and nestlings. They have even been 
known to eat small mammals. 


In general, hoodoos are pillars of 
sedimentary rock capped by a layer of 
harder rock. They are formed when 
boulders, cobbles or fragmented layers 
of a hard rock (such as limestone, sand¬ 
stone or basalt) are embedded in an 
eroding slope. The surrounding sedi¬ 
mentary rock weathers and erodes, 


The larger northern flying squirrel, 
the size of a red squirrel, is far less 
aggressive than its cousin. As to preda¬ 
tors, the southern flying squirrel is 
hunted by raccoons, weasels and cats. 

The meaning of the talk’s intrigu- 


These included “nude-oos” (hoo¬ 
doos where the sedimentary rock be¬ 
neath the cap rock has eroded to such 
a degree that the cap rock has fallen to 
the ground) and “doodoos” (hoodoos 
with a cap rock of fossilized dinosaur 
dropping). I’m not sure about the ve¬ 
racity of that last one, though! 


ing sub-title “What do ladders, tweez¬ 
ers and flying squirrels have in com¬ 
mon?” came to light when Ewa 
discussed her methods of study. Hard- 
to-access dwellings make placement 
of the live traps a tricky business. Lad¬ 
ders are the link to their treetop world, 
and half the solution to the riddle. (Ewa 
reports that tapping a tree trunk with a 
stick and waiting for a wee head to 
pop out of a hole might meet with 
occasional success, but is not a reliable 
method for field studies!) 

How to entice a flying squirrel to 
venture inside a trap? By baiting it with 
delicious “gorp”, a yummy mixture of 
peanut butter, nuts, molasses, bacon 
grease and beer! “Smelly stuff’ is a hit 
with them. Apple chunks are placed 
alongside as a water source, to mini¬ 
mize risk of dehydration. 

Once the traps are collected, how 
is a satiated diner persuaded to va¬ 
cate? By the gentle device of blowing 
into one end of the box, encouraging it 
to exit into a collection bag attached to 
the other end. Ewa confided that cof¬ 
fee brdath gets especially fast results! 

Now data can be collected. Metal 
ID tags are affixed to both ears, indi¬ 
viduals weighed and sexed, pregnan¬ 
cies noted. (Gestation period is 40 days, 
with 2 litters produced per season. On 
average, there are three young to a 
litter). 

Weights range from 50 to 60 grams 
for youngsters to 90 grams for the 
largest of adults. Tweezers are used to 
pluck hair samples, which can later be 
examined for DNA. And now you 
know what ladders, tweezers and fly¬ 
ing squirrels have in common. Her name 
is Ewa Bednarczuk.^H 


Hoodoo to you, too! 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

When most people think of the 
badlands of southern Alberta, they think 
of the dinosaurs that used to inhabit the 
region some 70 million years ago, when 
it was an area of seaside floodplains 
and swamps. So visitors flock to the 
Royal Tyrrell Museum of Palaeontol¬ 
ogy in Drumheller, which is indeed ex¬ 
cellent at grabbing and holding the 
attention of visitors young and old. 
Along with the world’s largest con¬ 
structed dinosaur at the Drumheller 
Tourism Centre, the museum appears 
to attract the majority of visitors to 
town. 

However, overshadowing these 
two human constructions, to my mind, 
is the captivating starkness of the 
badlands landscape itself. For those 
who are willing to climb a few stairs, 
the museum’s lookout offers a fabu¬ 
lous view, as does nearby Horsethief 
Canyon. A short drive east of town, 
though, brings you to a collection of my 
favourite feature of the badlands, the 
hoodoos. 


usually due to rain and scouring debris 
in runoff. Eventually, the cap rock is 
left exposed and shields a column of 
sedimentary rock such as shale or 
mudstone beneath it. The result is what 
scientists call “erosional towers”, but 
apparently laypeople are more apt to 
liken the formations to human figures. 
The Apache Indians, for example, have 
a legend describing the hoodoos as 
greedy people who were turned to 
stone by the Creator. Hoodoos can be 
found throughout the badland areas of 
North America, including southern Al¬ 
berta, Arizona, South Dakota and Utah. 

I’m sure that many readers have 
also visited Dinosaur Provincial Park. 
During my wanderings through Alberta 
last summer, I stopped at this 7,000 
hectare badlands preserve northeast 
of the town of Brooks. I was very 
fortunate to have a wonderful inter¬ 
pretive guide leading my tour of the 
park. In addition to impressing us with 
her knowledge of the various dinosaur 
fossils we saw, she kept us all enter¬ 
tained with her hoodoo jokes. 
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Growing Season 2001 in Review 


by Ron Hepworth 

There has been more and more 
talk about global warming affecting 
our climate. Here in the Hamilton Re¬ 
gion we have had our fourth early 
growing season in a row. Is this going 
to be the rule for the future? My records 
for many species go back to the early 
1970s. Having briefly graphed the 
records for a sampling of these spe¬ 
cies there doesn’t seem to be any clear 
trend over the past 30 years except for 
a couple of species in the sample - 
silver maple and yellow trout lily. For 
these there appears to be a trend to 
earlier first blooming dates of about 
two days in 30 years. Further study is 
required here to look at the broader 
picture and improve the statistics. 

What I have included below is a 
chart showing the progress of the grow¬ 


ing season over the past two years. 
The growing season is compared to a 
“normal” season based on the aver¬ 
ages or mean dates for each of the 
species in my database. Following this 
is the record of species observed in 
their sequence of bloom over the sea¬ 
son (starting on the next page). This 
table will appear in instalments over 



the next two to three months. 

The table has six columns begin¬ 
ning with the number of years of ob¬ 
servations of the species, and then 
providing the first flowering (FF) in 
2001 and the mean, followed by the 
peak bloom or pollen event (PB) for 
2001 and the mean. Dates enclosed in 
paranthesis are interpolated from ob¬ 
servations before and after the event. 
Estimated dates are indicated by an 
(E). 

The last column records the aver¬ 
age lag in days. Note that some of 
these are negative. Negative values 
indicate that the dates recorded in 2001 
were earlier than the mean date, posi¬ 
tive values were later than the mean 
date. These lag numbers were grouped 
and averaged again over 5 day seg¬ 
ments throughout the growing season. 


SEASONAL GROWTH RESPONSES 2000/2001 
(Observed at Brantford, ON) 
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(observed at Brantford, ON - 43°10'N - 80°12W) 


February2002 


Species Observed i 

Hof 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF PB 

Mean 2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg. 

Lag 

Euro, hazelnut (FF) 

2 

Apr 3 

(Mar 23) - 

— 

11.0 

(Corylus avellana) 
silver maple 

11 

(Apr 4) 

Mar 26 Apr 12 

Apr 7 

7.0 

(Acer saccharinum) 

Euro, hazelnut (pollen) 

4 

Apr 8 

Mar 29 Apr 12 

Apr 6 

8.0 

(Corylus avellana) 
coltsfoot 

9 

Apr 4 

Mar 29 (Apr 19) Apr 16 

4.5 

(Tussilago farfara) 
snowdrop (garden) 

11 

Apr 3 

Mar 31 Apr 14 

Apr 7 

5.0 

(Galanthus nivalis) 
skunk cabbage (pollen) 

5 

Apr 4 

(Apr 2) 


2.0 

(Symplocarpus foelidus) 
Amer.hazelnut (FF/Poilen) 

4 

Apr 4 

(Apr 3) Apr 10 

(Apr 7) 

2.0 

(Corylus americana) 
American elm (FF) 

11 

Apr 11 

Apr 9 (Apr 20) Apr 13 

4.5 

(Minus americana) 
leatherwood 

8 

Apr 

Apr 9 Apr 20 

Apr 20 

1.8 

(Dirca palustris) 
sharp hepatica 

11 

12/13 
Apr 13 

Apr 10 Apr 23 

Apr 24 

1.0 

(Hepatica acutiloba) 
American elm (pollen) 

11 

(Apr 16) April - 

Apr 13 

5.0 

(Ulmus americana) 
round-lobe hepatica (Glenh.) 

4 

_ 

(Apr 12) Apr 21 



(Hepatica americana) 
Siberian elm (pollen) 

5 / 

(Apr 19) Apr 12 - 


7.0 

(Minus pumila) 
slippery elm (FF/Pollen) 

3 

Apr 19 

(Apr 12) Apr 22 

(Apr 15) 

7.0 

(Ulmus rubra) 
spicebush 

4 

Apr 18 

(Apr 12) Apr 

(Apr 22) 

5.8 

(Lindera benzoin) 
blue squill 

13 

Apr 13 

27/28 
Apr 13 — 

Apr 24 

0.0 

(Scilla siberica) 
blue cohosh 

6 

Apr 20 

Apr 14 Apr 30 

Apr 28 

4.0 

(Caulophylum thalictroides) 
red maple 

7 

_ 

(Apr 15) Apr 

Apr 24 

-5.5 

(Acer rubrum) 
northern blue violet 

10 

Apr 15 

18/19 

Apr 16 Apr 25 

Apr 26 

-1.0 


(Viola septentrionalis) 


Species Observed # of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB Avg. 

Mean Lag 

white squill 

12 

Apr 16 

Apr 17 

— 

Apr 23 -1.0 

(Scilla siberica alba) 

bloodroot 

(Sanguinaria canadensis ( 

15 

) 

Apr 12 

Apr 18 

Apr 21 

Apr 24 -4.5 

wild ginger 

11 

— 

(Apr 18) Apr 27 

(Apr 28) -1.0 

(Asarum canadense) 

forsythiaspp 

12 

Apr 21 

Apr 18 

— 

Apr 29 3.0 

(Forsythia spp) 

spring beauty 

9 

Apr 13 

Apr 18 

Apr 29 

Apr 30 -3.0 

(Claytoniavirginica) 

pussy willow 

9 

Apr 16 

Apr 19 

Apr 25 

Apr 27 -2.5 

(Salix dicolor) 

Manitoba maple (FF/Pollen) 

7 

Apr 21 

Apr 20 

Apr 23 

Apr 26 -1.0 

(Acer negundo) 

periwinkle 
(Vinca minor) 

9 

Apr 

22/23 

Apr 22 

(May 10) 

- 0.5 

purple cress 

(Cardamine douglassii) 

8 

Apr 

22/23 

Apr 22 

Apr 30 

Apr 29 0.8 

yellow trout lily 9 

(Erythronium americanum) 

Apr 21 

Apr 23 

Apr 28 

May 1 -2.5 

red trillium 

14 

Apr 24 

Apr 24 

Apr 29 

Apr 30 -0.5 

(Trillium erectum) 

early buttercup (Mohawk Pk) 
(Ranunculus jascicularis) 

3 

Apr 

23/24 

— 

Apr 30 

- - 

hairy wood rush 
(Luzula acuminata) 

6 

Apr 

22/23 

(Apr 25) 

— 

May 2 -2.5 

Penn, sedge (pollen) 

3 

Apr 18 

(Apr 25) 

— 

(May 5) -7.0 

(Carex pensylvanica) 

field horsetail (pollen) 

8 

Apr 22 

Apr 26 

— 

-4.0 

(Equisetum arvense) 

Dutchman’s breeches 
(Dicentra cucullaria) 

14 

Apr 

21/22 

Apr 26 

Apr 30 

May 4 -4.2 

cutleaf toothwort 
(Dentaria laciniata) 

14 

Apr 

20/21 

Apr 26 

Apr 30 

May 5 -5.2 

Canada plum (garden) 

13 

May 1 

Apr 26 

May 3 

May 6 1.0 

(Primus nigra) 

weeping willow 
(Salix alba vitellina) 

7 

Apr 26 

Apr 26 

May 

1/2 

May 7 -3.2 
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February2002 


/ 


The Wood Duck 


Species Observed 

#of 

FF 

FF 

PB 

PB 

Avg. 


Yrs 

2001 

Mean 

2001 

Mean 

Lag 

wild strawberry 

10 

Apr 26 

Apr 26 

(May 10) May 13 

-1.5 

(Fragaria virginiana) 
rue-anemone (garden) 

11 

(Apr 28) 

Apr 26 

_ 

May 15 

2.0 

(Anemonella thalictroides) 






wood anemone 

6 

Apr 27 

Apr 27 

May 4 

May 7 

-1.5 

(Anemone quinquefolia) 
Norway maple 

6 

Apr 

(Apr 27) 

_ 

(May 8) 

-0.5 

(Acer platanoides) 


26/27 - 





white trout lily 

11 

Apr 25 

Apr 28 

Apr 30 

May 6 

-4.5 

(Erylhronium albidum) 
dandelion (in open) 

18 

Apr 25 

Apr 28 

(May 5) 

May 8 

-3.0 

(Taraxacum officinale) 
sugar maple 

8 

_ 

Apr 29 

_ 

May 5 


(Acer saccharum) 
coltsfoot (seeds open) 

7 

Apr 29 

Apr 29 

May 4 

May 6 

-1.0 

(Tussilago farfara) 
lesser celandine 

10 

Apr 27 

Apr 29 

_ 

May 7 

-2.0 

(Ranunuculus ficaria) 
fly honeysuckle 

11 

Apr 25 

Apr 29 

May 3 

May 9 

-5.0 

(Lonicera canadensis) 
crack willow 

4 

_ 

(Apr 

(May 4) 

(May 9) 

-5.0 

(Salix fragilis) 



29) 




white trillium 

11 

Apr 27 

Apr 29 

May 5 

May 9 

-3.0 

(Trillium grandiflorum) 
pussytoes 

3 

(Apr 

(Apr 

(May 

(May 

-1.0 

(Antennaria neglecta) 


29) 

29) 

10) 

12) 


dog violet 

8 

(Apr 29) 

Apr 30 

May 8 

May 7 

0.0 

(Viola conspersa) 
large-flowered bellwort 

12 

Apr 24 

Apr 30 

May 2 

May 7 

-5.5 

(Uvularia grandiflora) 
small alyssum (Glenh’st) 

4 

Apr 30 

(Apr 30) 

May 11 


0.0 

(Alyssum alyssoides) 
European red currant 

6 

May 1 

Apr 30 

May 10 

May 10 

0.5 

(Ribes rubrum) 

European ash (pollen) 

3 

Apr 29 

_ 

_ 

_ 


(Fminus excelsior) 
wild pear 

6 

_ 

_ 

May 4 

(May 7) 

-3.0 

(Pyrus communis) 
marsh-marigold 

3 


May 1 

(May 4) 

May 10 

-6.0 

(Callha palustris) 
ground ivy 

12 

Apr 25 

May 1 

May 10 

May 19 

-7.5 


(Gleuchoma hederacea) 


Species Observed 

H of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB Avg. 

Mean Lag 

smooth serviceberry 

3 

— 

(May 2) 

May 4 

(May 5) -1.0 

(Amelancliier laevis) 

twinleaf (garden) 

11 

Apr 27 

May 2 

Apr 30 

May 6 -5.5 

(Jeffersonia diphylla) 

serviceberry 

8 

May 1 

May 2 

— 

May 8 -1.0 

(Amelancliier arborea) 

common blue violet 

12 

Apr 27 

May 2 

— 

May 12 -5.0 

(Viola papilionacea) 

small-flowered crowfoot 

4 

Apr 28 

May 2 

May 10 

May 13 -3.5 

(Ranunculus abortivus) 

cypress spurge 

4 

May 2 

(May 2) 

May 14 

(May 14) 0.0 

(Euphorbia cyparissias) 

yellow violet 
(Viola pubescens) 

12 

Apr 27 

May 2 

May 

9/10 

May 15 -5.2 

Euro, while birch (pollen) 

8 

— 

May 3 

— 

May 6 - 

(Belula pendula) 

Red Haven peach (garden) 

12 

May 3 

May 3 

— 

May 11 0.0 

(Prunus persica) 

long-spurred violet 

10 

Apr 30 

May 3 

— 

May 14 -3.0 

(Viola rostrata) 

redbud (Brantford city) 

4 

May 2 

(May 3) 

(May 9) 

(May 15) -3.5 

(Cercis canadensis) 

jack-in-the-pulpit 
(Arisaema triphyllum) 

11 

Apr 29 

May 3 

May 

12/13 

May 19 -5.2 

pin cherry 

3 

May 2 

(May 4) 

(May 8) 

(May 10) -2.0 

(Prunus pensylvanica) 

prickly gooseberry 
(Ribes cynosbati) 

6 

May 1 

May 4 

(May 

10) 

(May -3.0 

13) 

red-berried elder 
(Sambucus pubens) 

7 

May 3 

May 4 

May 

6/7 

May 15 -4.8 

wood poppy (garden) 

12 

Apr 27 

May 4 

(May 5) 

May 15 -8.5 

(Slylophotum diphyllum) 

early meadow rue 
(Thaliclrum dioicum) 

9 

Apr 28 

May 5 

May 

2/3 

May 8 -6.2 

garlic mustard 

(Alliaria officinalis) 

9 

May 

2/3 

May 5 

(May 14) May 20 -4.2 

blue beech (pollen) 
(Carpinus caroliniana) 

4 

no 

bloom 

May 6 

no 

bloom 

(May 8) - 

red baneberry 

11 

May 3 

May 6 

May 8 

May 16 -5.5 

(Aclea rubra) 

Virginia bluebells 

13 

May 1 

May 6 

May 9 

May 17 -5.5 


(Mertensia virginica) 
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February2002 


Species Observed 

#of 

FF 

FF 

PB 

PB 

Avg. 


Yrs 

2001 

Mean 

2001 

Mean 

Lag 

honesty 

9 

May 2 

May 6 

May 

May 17 

-3.8 

(Lunaria annua) 




13/14 



star Solomon’s seal 

4 

May 7 

(May 6) 

May 22 

— 

1.0 

(Smilacina stellata) 
hop hornbeam (pollen) 

2 

no 

(May 7) 

no 

(May 9) 


(Ostrya virginiana) 


bloom 


bloom 



buffalo currant 

10 

Apr 30 

May 7 

May 

May 12 

-5.8 

(Ribes odoratum) 




7/8 



forget-me-not 

14 

May 1 

May 7 

May 

May 20 

-7.2 

(Myosotis scorpioides) 




11/12 



yellow rocket 

15 

May 2 

May 7 

May 15 

May 22 

-6.0 

(Barbarea vulgaris) 
butternut (FF/pollen) 

4 

May 5 

May 8 

May 9 

May 11 

-2.5 

(Juglans cinerea) 
bishop’s cap (garden) 

6 

May 2 

May 8 

May 10 

May 17 

-6.5 

(Mitella diphylla) 
Canada violet 

13 

May 5 

May 8 

May 15 

May 24 

-6.0 

(Viola canadensis) 
toothwort 

8 

May 3 

May 9 

May 

May 18 

-7.2 

(Dentaria diphylla) 




9/10 



wild geranium 

12 

May 4 

May 9 

May 20 

May 24 

-4.5 

(Geranium maculatum) 
hackberry (Glenhyrst) 

2 

_ 

_ 

May 

_ 


(Celtis occidentalis) 
field pennycress 

8 

May 7 

(May 10) 

1/2 

— 

-3.0 

(Thlaspi arvense) 
black oak pollen (Glenh.) 

4 

(May 10) 

_ 

— 

— 


(Quercus velutina) 







wayfaring tree (Glenhurst) 

4 

(May 9) 

(May 10) May 

(May 17) 

-0.7 

(Viburnum lanatana) 




16/17 



wild black currant 

9 

May 4 

May 10 

May 13 

May 19 

-6.0 

(Ribes americanum) 
dandelion (seeds open) 

13 

May 7 

May 10 

May 18 

May 22 

-3.5 

(Taraxacum officinale) 
thyme-leaved speedwell 

13 

May 2 

May 10 

_ 

May 22 

-8.0 

(Veronica serpyllifolia) 
goldenseal(garden) 

11 

May 4 

May 11 

May 10 

May 17 

-7.0 

(Hydrastis canadensis) 
foamflower 

12 

May 

May 11 

May 21 

May 23 

-3.2 

(Tiarella cordifolia) 


6/7 





corn speedwell 

6 

(May 4) 

May 11 

— 

-— 

-7.0 


(Veronica arvensis) 


Species Observed 

d Of 

FF 

FF 

PB 

PB 

Avg. 


Yrs 

2001 

Mean 

2001 

Mean 

Lag 

dwf chinquapin (pollen) 

4 

May 10 

(May 12) 

— 

— 

-2.0 

(Quercus prinoides) 
rose mandarin 

12 

May 

May 12 

May 

May 18 

-5.5 

(Streptopus roseus) 


6/7 

1 

2/13 



Japanese barberry 

7 

May 8 

May 12 

May 15 

May 23 

-6.0 

(Berberis tlumbergii) 
white mulberry 

4 

May 

_ 

_ 

_ 


(Morus alba) 


8/9 





bladdemul 

3 

May 9 

— 

May 16 

— 


(Staphylea trifolia) 
common purple lilac 

20 

May 7 

May 13 

May 20 

May 26 

-6.0 

(Syringa vulgaris) 







greater celandine 

13 

May 

(Mayl4) (May 20) 

— 

-11.5 

(Chelidonium majus) 


2/3 





white ash (pollen) 

3 

May 4 

(May 14) 

— 

— 

-10.0 

(Fraxinus americana) 
Carol, silverbell (garden) 

3 

May 9 

_ 

May 

_ 


(Halesia Carolina) 


1 


6/17 


/ 

American plum 

10 

May 4 

May 14 

May 8 

May 19 

-10.5 

(Primus americana) 
white baneberry 

12 

May 8 

May 14 

May 

May 24 

-8.2 

(Actaea pachypoda) 




13/14 



black medic 

6 

May 4 

(May 14) 

— 

(June 5) 

-10.0 

(Medicago lupulina) 
red oak (pollen) 

2 

_ 

(May 15) 

_ 

_ 


(Quercus rubra) 
early hawthorn spp 

9 

May 7 

May 15 

May 15 

May 21 

-7.0 

(Crataegus spp.) 







horse chestnut 

5 

May May 15 

May 

May 23 

-6.5 

(Aesculus hippocastanum) 

9/10 


15/16 



Solomon’s seal 

9 

May 9 

May 15 

May 18 

May 24 

-6.0 

(Polygonatum pubescens) 






star or bastard toadflax 

4 

May 

(May 15) 

— 

(May 31) 

-1.5 

(Coinmandra umbellate) 

13/14 





bur oak (pollen) 

4 

(May 

(May 

— 

— , 

-6.0 

(Quercus macrocar pa) 


10) 

16) 




chokecherry 

16 

May 7 

May 16 

May 16 

May 23 

-8.0 

(Primus virginiana) 
blue phlox (garden) 

13 

May 9 

May 16 

May 22 

May 26 

-5.5 

(Phlox divaricata) 
wild columbine 

16 

May 12 

May 16 

May 30 

May 30 

-2.0 


(Aquilegia canadensis) 
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Species Observed 

#of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF PB 

Mean 2001 

PB Avg. 
Mean Lag 

Species Observed # of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg. 

Lag 

garden chives 

(Allium schoenoprasum) 

8 

May 

13/14 

May 16 June 

1/2 

June 7 -4.0 

anemone (Glenhyrst) 
(Anemone cylindrica) 

4 

May 19 

— 

— 

— 


tartarian honeysuckle 
(Lonicera tartarica) 

10 

May 

9/10 

May 18 May 24 

May 27 -5.7 

dame’s rocket 

(Hesperis matronalis) 

21 

May 16 

May 23 

(May 30) June 4 

-6.0 

lily-of-the-valley 

f Coimllaria majalis) 

13 

May May 18 (May 25) May 30 -9.2 

4/5 

Scots pine (pollen) 

(Pinus sylvestris) 

12 

May 

15/16 

May 24 

— 

— 

-8.5 

great Sol. seal (garden) 
(Polygonatum biflorum) 

11 

May 12 

May 19 May 22 

May 25 -5.0 

black cherry 

(Primus serotina) 

6 

May 17 

May 24 

May 

24/25 

May 29 

-5.8 

blue-eyed grass 3 

(Sisyrinchium montanum) 


(May (May 

19) 22) 

May 30 -8.0 

hound’s-tongue 

(Cynoglossum officinale) 

2 

— 

(May 24) 

— 

June 4 


running strawberry bush 
(Euonymus obvalus) 

2 

May 15 

(May 19) — 

(June 4) -4.0 

tall buttercup 

(Ranunculus acris) 

11 

(May 19) May 24 

— 

June 9 

-5.0 

autumn olive 
(Elaeagnus umbellala) 

5 

May 18 

(May 20) May 25 

- -2.0 

white campion 
(Silene pratensis) 

4 

May 21 

— 

— 

(June 11) 


starflower (garden) 
(Trientalis borealis) 

11 


May 20 — 

(May 28)- 

rock sandwort (Glenhyrst) 
(Arenaria stricta) 

4 

May 19 

— 

May 27 

— 


common buckthorn 
(Rhamnus cathartica ) 

8 

May 17 

May 20 May 21 

May 29 -5.5 

Virginia waterleaf 13 

(Hydrophyllum virginianum) 

May 23 

May 25 

June 1J 

une 4 

-2.5 

wild lily-of-the-valley 1 

(Maianthemum canadense) 

May 11 

(May 20) May 25 

(May 29) -6.5 

herb robert 

(Geranium robertianum) 

12 

May 16 

May 25 

— 

(June 14) 

-9.0 

false Solomon’s seal 
(Smilacina racemosa) 

16 

May 16 

May 20 May 27 

May 31 -4.0 

purple vetch (Glenhyrst) 
(Vicia americana) 

4 

May 20 

— 

— 

— 


common cinquefoil 
(Potentilla simplex) 

4 

May 16 

(May 20)- 

(June 1) -4.0 

yellow wood sorrel 
(Oxalis europa) 

9 

May 20 

May 26 

— 

— 

-6.0 

golden alexanders 
(Zizia aurea) 

10 

May 9 

May' 20 May 30 

June 3 -7.5 

Bridlewreath spirea 
(Spirea vanhouttei) 

10 

(May 17) 

May 26 

May 30 

June 2 

-6.0 

bird’s-foottrefoil 
(Lotus corniculatus) 

7 

May 11 

May 20 — 

June 9 -9.0 

nannyberry 

(Viburnum lentago) 

13 

May 20 

May 26 

May 

28/29 

June 4 

-6.2 

winged euonymus (Glenh.) 
(Euonymus alata) 

4 

May 14 

— 


yellow goat ’s-beard 
(Tragopogon pratensis) 

9 

(May 20) May 26 

— 

June 4 

-6.0 

cleavers 

(Galium aparine) 

4 

May 15 

(May 21) — 

(May 28) -6.0 

charlock 

(Sinapsis arvensis) 

15 

May 

17/18 

May 26 

— 

June 8 

-8.5 

common barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris) 

4 

May 16 

- May 

26/27 

(May 31) -4.5 

cockspur hawthorn 
(Crataegus crus-ga/li) 

3 

May 22 

— 

May 27 

— 


red-osier dogwood 
(Cornus stolonifera) 

12 

May 16 

May 21 May 
25/26 

May 31 -5.3 

wild asparagus 

(Asparagus officinalis) 

4 

May 19 

(May 27) 

— 

— 

-8.0 

glaucous honeysuckle 
(Lonicera dioca) 

4 

May 

17/18 

(May 21) May 27 

(June 1) -4.2 

alternate dogwood 
(Cornus alternifolia) 

4 

May 23 

(May 27) 

— 

June 4 

-4.0 

English hawthorn 

(Crataegus monogyna) 

3 

May 

18/19 

(May 22) May 
26/27 

(May 29) -3.0 

wild red raspberry 
(Rubus idaeus) 

8 

May 22 

May 27 

— 

June 9 

-5.0 

mayapple 

(Podophyllum peltatum) 

8 

May 

12/13 

May 22 May 23 

May 30 -8.2 

carrion flower 
(Smilax herbacea) 

2 

— 

(May 28) 

— 

(June 10) 
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Species Observed 

# of 
Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg. 

Lag 

Species Observed 

#of 

Yns 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB Avg. 

Mean Lag 

red clover 

9 

May 29 

May 28 

— 

June 

1.0 

poison ivy (Glenhyrst) 

3 

— 

(June 4) 

— 

(June 16) — 

(Trifolium pratense) 





10 


(Rhus radicans) 






downy arrowwood 

7 

June 

May 29 

— 

June 5 

4.0 

rugosarose(garden) 

10 

May 30 

June 4 

June 18 

i (June 18) -2.5 

(Viburnum rafinesquianum) 

2E 





(Rosa rugosa) 






white clover 

9 

(May 13) May 29 

— 

June 

-16.0 

climbing nightshade 

8 

May 31 

June 4 

June 

-4.0 

(Trifolium repens) 





11 


(Solatium dulcamara) 




23/24 


common fleabane 

18 

May 17 

May 29 

— 

June 

-12.0 

ninebark 

5 

— 

(June 5) 

— 

June 15 — 

(Erigeron philadelphicus) 




15 


(Physocarpus opulifolius) 





wormseed mustard 

11 

May 18 

May 29 

— 

June 

-11.0 

orange hawkweed 

4 

— 

June 5 

— 

- - 

(Erysimum cheiranlboides) 




15 


(Hieracium aurantiacum) 





tufted or cow vetch 

11 

May 22 

May 29 

— 

June 

-7.0 

wild strawberry (fruit) 

5 

— 

June 5 

— 

(June 25) — 

(Vicia cracca) 





19 


(Fragaria virginiana) 






black walnut (pollen) 

5 

May 18 

May 30 

— 

— 

-12.0 

crown vetch 

3 

— 

— 

June 

- - 

(Juglans nigra) 







(Coronilla varia) 




26E 


ground cherry (Glenhyrst) 

4 

June 

— 

— 

— 

— 

black locust 

12 

— 

June 6 

June 

June 12 -9.0 

(Physalis helerophylla) 


1/2E 





(Robinia pseudo-acacia) 



3E 


Canada anemone 

7 

May 23 

May 30 

— 

June 

-7.0 

narrow-leaved vetch 

7 

— 

June 7 

— 

_ _ 

(Anemone canadensis) 





10 


(Vicia sativa) 






ox-eye daisy 

12 

May 19 

May 30 

— 

June 

-11.0 

northern bedstraw 

4 

— 

June 7 

(June 

June 20 0.0 

(Leucanthernum vulgare) 
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(Galium boreale) 




20) 


slender vetch 

5 

May 

(May 31) 

— 

— 

-3.5 

field bindweed 

3 

June 17 

— 

July 9 

- - 

(Vicia tetrasperma) 
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(Convolvulus amnsis) 






shagbark hickory (pollen) 

4 

no 

May 31 

no 

June 4 

— 

false indigo (garden) 

6 

June 

(June 8) 

— 

-5.0 

(Carya ovala) 


bloom 


bloom 



(Amorpha fruticosa) 


3E 




yellow hawkweed 

9 

May 22 

May 31 

— 

(June 13) 

-9.0 

rough cinquefoil 

6 

— 

(June 8) 

— 

- - 

(Hieracium caespiiosum) 






(Potentilla norvegia) 






hairy beardtongue 

12 

May 22 

May 31 

— 

June 17 

-9.0 

smooth wild rose 

11 

May 30 

June 8 

— 

June 18 -9.0 

(Penstemon hirsutus) 







(Rosa blanda) 






common comfrey 

11 

May 28 

June 1 

— 

(June 8) 

-4.0 

gouhveed 

11 

— 

June 8 

June 19 

(June -4.0 

(Symphytum officinale) 







(Aegopodium podagraria) 




23) 

common speedwell 

4 

— 

(June 1) 

— 

(June 11) 

— 1 

rough-fruited cinquefoil 

9 

— 

June 9 

— 

June 20 — 

(Veronica officinalis) 







(Potentilla recta) 






yellow sweet-clover 

5 

— 

June 1 

— 

June 14 

— 

butter-and-eggs 

7 

-June 9 

(June 

June 25 -6.0 

(Melilotus officinalis) 







(Linaria vulgaris) 




19) 


common blackberry 

7 

May 

June 2 

— 

June 12 

-5.5 

spiked lobelia (Hardy Rd) 

4 

— 

— 

June 26 

(June — 

(Rubus allegheniensis) 
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(Lobelia spicata) 





26) 

riverbank grape 

11 

May 30 

June 3 

— 

June 11 

-4.0 

alfalfa 

6 

— 

(June 9) 

— 

June 27 — 

(Vitis riparia) 







(Medicago sativa) 






alumroot (garden) 

9 

June 

June 4 

— 

— 

-2.0 

common privet 

3 

— 

(June 

(June 

(June -2.0 

(Heuchera americana) 


2E 





(Ligustrum vulgare) 



10) 

18) 

20) 

orange horse gentian 

2 

May 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mossy stonecrop 

8 

— 

June 10 


June 20 - 

(Triosteum aurantiacum) 

26/27 





(Sedum acre) 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT 
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by Michael Rowlands , 

The Bird Study Group reached new 
heights on Monday, January 21, when 
about 50 members and guests were 
treated to a most entertaining evening 
of high-quality bird talk. 

Lois Evans reported that she had 
received the first 15 of the 18-volume 
set of books. The Birds of North 
America. (See The Wood Duck, May 
2001, page 199, for details.) When com¬ 
plete, the set will be hard-cover bound 
and donated to the Hamilton Public 
Library for all to access. In the mean¬ 
time, any Club members interested in 
borrowing specific volumes should con¬ 
tact Lois at 905-545-8171. 

Tom Crooks had various printouts 
available of interest to people without 
computers, such as the Club’s website 
information about birding hotspots 
around Hamilton. He also had copies 
of an article on taking pictures through 
birding scopes with digital cameras. 

David Wood talked about the 2002 
Great Backyard Bird Count, a joint 
effort of the Cornell Laboratory of 
Ornithology and the National Audubon 
Society. Bird sightings taken from Feb¬ 
ruary 15-1-8, 2002 will be submitted to 
an on-line data base to contribute to 
this ongoing winter survey of birds that 
visit backyard feeders in the United 


States and Canada. For more informa¬ 
tion, visit http://birdsource.cornell.edu/ 
gbbc/ . 

George Drought announced that 
the Ross Thompson Trophy would be 
awarded by the Club to the junior birder 
(under 18) who had recorded the most 
species of birds seen in 2001. See the 
next page for full details on this trophy. 

The sightings report, led by Dennis 
Lewington, noted recent sightings of a 
Red-bellied Woodpecker at Grindstone 
Creek, a California Gull at the Adam 
Beck power station on the Niagara 
River, a Say’s Phoebe on Hamilton’s 
west mountain, a male Bald Eagle in 
the cemeteries near the RBG main 
building, American Robins and a Red¬ 
shouldered Hawk, to name just a few. 

Next, George Naylor gave us a 
comprehensive overview of the annual 
Lake Ontario Duck Count, held this 
year on Sunday, January 13 in pleasant 
weather conditions. Birders in three 
groups checked the Lake Ontario shore¬ 
line from Bronte Harbour to the 
Burlington ship canal, the ship canal to 
Fifty Point, and inland waters connected 
to the lake (principally Hamilton Har¬ 
bour). 

This survey assesses midwinter 
populations of various species of wa¬ 
terfowl and notes any year-to-year 
changes. The data is a very useful 
resource to a variety of bird research¬ 
ers. In the last ten years, total counts 
for this area have increased from about 
14,000 birds to over 79,000 birds! Of 
particular importance is the diversity in 
the Hamilton count. 

Mark Jennings followed with his 
report on the Christmas Bird Count in 


the Hamilton area. With mild weather 
and little frozen water, there were many 
new records set for this year, eight of 
them being for waterfowl. 

The total of 97 species recbrded 
was only two short of the record set in 
1967! A new species was the Wild 
Turkey. Notably missing was the Glau¬ 
cous Gull. Highlights were a Pied-billed 
Grebe, a Lesser Black-backed Gull and 
a Northern Gannet. Noteworthy was 
only the third sighting of an American 
Pipit in 40 years. (See a full report on¬ 
line in ONTBIRDS for Jan. 10, 2002.) 

Rob Dobos then gave us a prelimi¬ 
nary report on the year’s activities of 
local birders working on the new edi¬ 
tion of the Atlas of the Breeding Birds 
of Ontario. See Rob's report on page 
125 of this issue. 

As the group broke for refresh¬ 
ments, we knew we were in the midst 
of a power-packed evening because 
our main guest speaker, Dr. Ralph 
Morris, Professor Emeritus in Biology 
from St. Catharines’ Brock Univer¬ 
sity, had still to take the microphone. 
Yet our heads were already swimming 
with so much high-calibre bird infor¬ 
mation. We were “in the zone,” as 
athletes like to say when everything is 
cruising along at its best, without effort 
and without a hitch. 

And Dr. Morris did not disappoint. 
With the polish of a veteran professor 
who works without notes from an ex¬ 
tensive and comfortable knowledge of 
his subject, he eloquently walked us 
through a set of slides with a talk enti¬ 
tled “Biology and Conservation of Com¬ 
mon Terns.” While he mentioned study 
areas in Hamilton’s Windermere Ba- 
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sin, Port Colborne and Trinidad, the 
most dramatic part of his presentation 
was his description of his years of 
work with some dedicated Brock stu¬ 
dents at the tern colony on the break¬ 
water in Port Colborne. 

He showed us stepwise how a 
detailed study of the breeding biology 
of Common Terns and Ring-billed Gulls 
revealed that the two species- were 
competing for the same territory. The 
gulls were getting the upper hand be¬ 
cause they arrived a month earlier than 
the terns in springtime and had already 
nested before the terns had even started 
courting. Under a special permit, Dr. 
Morris and his group were allowed to 
help the terns keep their territory from 
being overrun by the gulls by removing 
gull eggs. 

To further complicate the study, 
the Seaway Authority deemed it nec¬ 
essary to rebuild the breakwater in 
1987 and, in so doing, replaced the 
terns’ preferred territory of rocks and 
short plants with flat concrete. Be¬ 
cause they knew the terns would not 
nest there, the researchers hauled in 
rocks and plants to re-create the proper 
substrate. 

In most winters since this restora¬ 
tion, much of this new habitat gets 
washed into Lake Erie, so every spring 
the students have had to painstakingly 
rebuild it. Since Dr. Morris was plan¬ 
ning to retire from Brock after 30 years 
of teaching, he worked with many 
other stakeholders to successfully have 
this location recognized as an Impor¬ 
tant Bird Area. 

Now, instead of his students, there 
are civilian volunteers who carry on 
the local stewardship of this large 


colony of a threatened species. It’s a 
happy ending to a fascinating story. 
The group gave Dr. Morris a well- 
deserved round of applause for so en¬ 
thusiastically sharing the story of this 
research with us. 

The evening ended with a quick 
announcement by Mike Street that peo¬ 
ple interested in participating in the 
Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch could 
attend an information meeting at the 
Hamilton Spectator auditorium on Feb¬ 
ruary 16. Call Mike at 905-648-3737 
for details. 


The next BSG meeting will be on 
Monday, February 18 at Shaklee. Our 
main guest speaker will be former BSG 
leader Lois Evans. She will talk about 
the birds of South Africa. (Note: Lois 
has advised us to bring our binoculars 
because they will allow us to see many 
of the birds in the background of her 
slides, as she did not use really long 
lenses to get many of her shots. It will 
be just like being there!) As always, 
BSG members are reminded to bring a 
field guide to the meetings as well. 
Happy birding! ||] 


The Ross Thompson Trophy for 2001 


This trophy, which dates back to 
1939, has been awarded intermittently 
over the years to the junior Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club member who has 
seen the most species of birds in the 
calendar year. Here are the criteria 
for entrants to follow: 

1) All birds must have been seen 
in Me calendar year (i.e., January 1 - 
December 31,2001, inclusive). 

2) All birds must have been seen 
in Ontario, south of North Bay. 

3) The observer must NOT have 
reached his/her 18th birthday during 
the year. 

4) The list of birds seen MUST 
include the date of the first sighting of 
each species. If possible, the location 



should also be noted. (This may be 
done on a ‘Checklist of the Birds of 
the Hamilton Area’, available at HNC 
meetings, or on a separate list.) 

5) The observer’s name, address, 
phone number and date of birth must 
be submitted. 

6) The lists will not be returned; 
observers should ensure they have a 
duplicate set of records. 

7) The trophy may not be won 
more than twice by the same observer. 

8) Submissions are to be given or 
sent to: Lois Evans, 54 Rothsay Av¬ 
enue, Hamilton, ON L8M 3G1 

9) The deadline for 2001 submis¬ 
sions is February 28, 2002. 

The submissions will be reviewed 
by Lois and the trophy and a book 
prize will be awarded at the March 
General Meeting of the HNC. 

Any club members knowing junior 
members who have recorded their bird 
sightings for last year should encour¬ 
age them to enter the competition. j§j 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, February 11 8p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Snake Scales and Turtle Tails: 
Monitoring Wildlife in the 
WainfleetBog 

AnneYagi 

Anne works for the Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources and thus is directly in¬ 
volved in wildlife monitoring in the 
Wainfleet Bog. She made a brief presenta¬ 
tion at an earlier meeting on the radio track¬ 
ing of Massassauga Rattlesnakes and rare 
turtles in the bog, and we eagerly invited her 
to come back with a fuller report. The 
Wainfleet Bog is one of the last known 
refuges of rattlesnakes in our area. 

Next Month 

Monday, March 11 8:00 p.m. 

FLAP - The Fatal Light 
Awareness Program 
Michael Mesure 


Conservation/Education 

Committee 

The Committee meets monthly to discuss 
conservation issues in the Hamilton area 
and how we can assist in projects. Commit¬ 
tee members are involved with projects 
such as the remediation of Windemere Ba¬ 
sin, the Hamilton-Harbour Remedial Action 
Plan, the Bronte Creek Watershed Study 
and the Natural Areas Inventory. If you are 
interested in finding out how to become 
involved in conservation-related projects 
and learning more about the great natural 
features of Hamilton, please contact Jen 
Baker (905-524-3339) for the date and loca¬ 
tion of the next meeting. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, February 18 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identi¬ 
fication session and a workshop, film or set 
of slides about some aspect of birding. If 
you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your knowl¬ 
edge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Main speaker will be Lois 
Evans on the birds of South Africa 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood 
Duck. Please send submissions to: 

Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead 
Cres., Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3W1. 
The phone number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.orp. Deadline for 
submissions for the March issue will 
be Sunday, the 17th of February. 


HNC Donors 

The following HNC members made 
donations to the Club in 2001 but were 
not processed until after last months 
Wood Duck went to press. 

Marion Harrison 
Sheri Ross and Corey Lewis 
Gloria Senior 
Harald Stover 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Satu rday, February 2 
WINTER WILDFLOWER WALK 

This walk may be a real test of your plant 
identification skills. Surprisingly a number 
of wildflowers can be identified this late 
even in a real winter. Meet Dean Gugler at 
1 pm at Sanctuary Park in Dundas. Use park 
entrance from Sanctuary Drive. For details 
call Dean at 627-9779. 

Sunday, February 10 

HAWKS & OWLS OF HALDIMAND 

Hike leader John Miles knows this area like 
the back of this hand and you are sure to see 
something worthwhile. Bring a lunch and 
meet at the Tim Hortons in Hagersville at 9 

am. Call John for details at (519)587-5223. 

Thursday, February 14 
VALENTINE’S OWL HOOT 

Start at the back of the Rosedale Arena near 
Red Hill Creek at 7 pm. Dress warmly and 
quietly, no noisy clothing. After the hoot- 
ing we will go for warm refreshments. Con¬ 
tact Brian McHattie at 540-1094 for details. 

March 1 to May 15 , 2002 
BEAMER HAWKWATCH 

Tbkes place at Beamar Manorial C.A. 
above Grimsby. Dots of hawk afiHnrwt-re 

toseemigratinghads, especially with 
scuth-east winds. CfcntactMike Street at 
648-3737. 

Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 


New Members 

Heather Bowman 

Troy Johnson 

Sandy Lambert 

Ross and Gladys Rowlands 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2001-2002 

Executive 

President: Brian McHattie 
mchattie@mlerlynx.net 905540-1094 
Past President: Glenn Barrett 
ncc_images@hotmail.com 905525-2142 
Vice-President: Brian Wylie 
wyliex4@aol.com 905627-4601 

Secretary: Joan Hall 
kehall@attglobal.net 905627-1320 

Treasurer: Betty Blashill 
betty. blashill@cogeco. ca 905 664-8796 


Membership Fees 2001-2002 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


Please remit to: The Membership Director. Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


Directors 

Conservation/Education: Jen Baker 
jenbaker@attcanada.ca 905524-3339 
FON Rep: Ken Hall 
kehall@attglobal.net 905627-1320 

Field Events: Bill Lamond 
kathgard@hotmail. com 519756-9546 
Membership: Jean Stollard 
jjstollard@idirect. com 905 634-3538 

Program: Tom Crooks 
eclectic@worldchat.com 905 634-1178 
Publicity: Doris Clayton 
dbclayton@softhome.net 905 318-8474 
Sanctuary: Warren Beacham 
wbeach808@sympatico. ca 905 627-3343 
Social: Elaine Serena 
eserena@attcanada.ca 905 639-2702 

Wood Duck Editor: Don McLean 
don.mclean@hwcn.org 905664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Junior Naturalists' Co-ordinator: 
John Hannah 
Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 905383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian Wylie 905627-4601 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

George Drought 905528-0059 

gdrought@wildernessbound.com 

Birding Hotline: 905381-0329 





HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 

(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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